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The early career experiences of a group of young 
people from a sparsely populated out-migration area of Michigan were 
studied. In 1957, all the juniors and seniors enrolled in the 
county's i school districts reaponded to questionnaires which sought 
to ej(plQr9 leveral as^ta of their aituatlbns near the end of high 
school. Fact 3rs examined included the students* opinions of the 
comniunity, possible expectations to migrate, plans for further 
training or education, and expectations for entry into the work 
force* Students who Farticlpated in the origihal study were relocated 
in 1966f and information was sought on their experience in the 
Intervening period. The restudy guestionnaire covered events such as 
marriage and family formation, further education or training 
completed, military service, Btf.gr ation and residence, and 
oceupattonal experiences. Findings from the 1368 study %fere that a 
majority of the subjects did move away from their home communities, 
that a little over one-half of the Bales and a few females served in 
the armed forces, that the subjects were dispersed thcoughout the 
occupational structure, that occupational achievement was related to 
residence, that many of thp young people had married during the 
decade, and that most thought that it was necessary for young people 
to leave the area after high school to pursue desirable career 
objectives. (PS) 
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PROFILES OF RURAL YOUTH: 

A Decade of Migration and 
Social Mobility 



by Jon H. Ricger, / Aiim Beeglc mid PhiUp M Fidton 



RURAL YOUTH IN CONTEMPORARY AMERtCA 
IntrDductton 

Many queitlons have bgin raiiid eonegming the exper- 
ienecs and problems encountered by young people from 
rural areas. How many young people leave iheir rural com- 
munities after hi^ school? How many obtain further educa- 
tion? How soon do they maro^ and how does mate choice 
and timing of marriage affict ihtir eareers? Wh a occupa^ 
tiDnsdothey enter and how d^s this relare to other aspects 
of their axperlenci, iuch as migtalion? Tite a^isvvers to these 
and similar questions are of much interest to parents^ tetch^ 
TO, counselors and itudints, as well ai soclol^jls. Such 
informalion provides a basis for a more realistic appreciitCon 
of the factori that must be considered in care^ir planning 
among young people from rural communities. ' 

This study deals with the early career experiences of a 

I Former Reitafch AssotmU* Agrkultuml Expiriment Station, 
Mfefifian State Utitversiiy aM presently AnlstaBt PjofeMflr 
Dep^rtmsnt of Soctology, Univf rsiiy of Louisville, Keiiiuckyi 
^ortisor, P^parimcni of Sociology, Michipn Stale University! 
and Graduate Research AssistanI, Departrneni of Socidloiy 
Miqh^fi Slate Unitfeiidiy, rci^eiivfly. 



poup of young people from a sparsely populated out- 
migration area In Michj|an's Upper Peninsula. It covers 10 
yean, starting when the subjects were still enrolled in high 
school. There is a brief overview of their plans, attitudes 
and expectations as students. The discussion then moves to 
the events after higli school, iummari^lni and interrelating 
various aspecti of these young people's experience, includ* 
ing migration, educational and oecupatlona! achieNnimcnt* 
marriage and family formation, and current opinions on 
certain topics. We also look briefly at some of their reflec- 
tions on their experiences, and the insists they fee! they 
have pined from them. Finally, an attempt will be made to 
summarize the results in terms of their pOMtble contribution 
to our knowltdge of the early career experience o^ rural 
youth, as well as their practical implications for youth grow* 
ing up in itmllar rural a^as l^day. 

Previous Remr^ 

Oecupatlon Is central to an individuars career, but other 
factors, such as education, may have a direct effect on the 
level of oceupattonat attainment. Mate cholci and timing of 
itiirri^e may be relevant %nd Influential, but may exhlWl 
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less decifjvc inipact, Migratioi! is a prominent evcni in [lie 
vafcers u! ruwl young |Koplc ind onen has exiensivc tm\h 
fwaiions IVif educaiUinai and ck 'Upafion»il acliievemeni iind 
inobiHfy, 

An 3deqii.i!e iind"5r^tiinding of migfation in the career 
p'Urcrn lt)f rural ynrli depends on ddvelopment of iis cuni« 
pUiQ u pii:tiirc n% pumbk of flie many aspecis of ihejf 
sitMaiion and behavior. Their auitudes toward thecummu^ 
nliy md parents, etUicatjonal and licciipallonal asplrotionSi 
niarriage pUn^, and especiations to leave ihe eomniunlty 
artcf finishing swhoul are aMmpIes uf intei.ri^Iaicd taclars 
be;iring on later events, 

Lack of community safisfaction (20) and the intent to 
get further education (8) huvQ been sliown to be a^tieiated 
with plans to niigrale. In a suidy of nilgrants from o rural 
area of Colorado, ''going owav to schoor* was nuiit often 
the reaMin for leaving (I). Migration intenrions were directly 
related lo higli ocLUpationoI aspirations among rural youtit 
in Minnesoti (25), The desire for improved job opportuni- 
lie^ wa^ also an !mport%nnt reason for leaving among ml^rani 
youth from a rural Kentucky area (21 , 27, 29), while "econ- 
omic and social iniprovemenl" was important among liid- 
iana migrants (18), 

The level of edueaiional and occupational achievement 
apparently varies among rural youth from different regions 
of the country. However, persons from rural areas are dis- 
proportionately represented in unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupationi(3,6,9. 13, 14). B!au andDuncan(4) found ihot 
migralion from the home coinmunity seems to faeihtyte oc- 
cupational attainment of niral men, but their level of achieve- 
ment is often Inferior to that of persons reared In the cliy;= 

The patlern of low occupational attainment is related to 
the characteristically low level of educational achievement 
among rurol youih. Sehwarzweller (2! ) found thai less than 
\4% of a sample of youth from 5 eastern Kentucky counties 
had obtained any education beyond high schooL Brown and 
Buck (S) found in o follow-up study of fomier Pennsylvania 
rural high school students 10 years after their sophomore 
year that about 26% had obtained 2 or more years of train* 
liig after higli school. 

Rural youth seem to exhibii considerable attachment to 
their home community wlieiher ihey have lell to live in 
other places or remafnid In the local area. SchwarEwellef 
(21) found thai most young men who had left a rurt) area 
of eastern Kentucky wished to mmQ, preferably back to 
their home cotnmunity in Kentucky. However, neariy three- 
quartersoftlieir counterparts still living in eastern Kentucl^ 
preferred to stay where they were. Confirming these senti- 
ments/ Schwarxweller found that 40% of the suhjecis who 
ever left eastern Kentucky returned within 6 yean ifter 
their high school graduation. A similar stream of return- 
migration was found by Lauthold, e/ oL (12) in a study of 
Ttnnis^e rural youth and by Yotiting and Balden (28) In a 
study of former Iowa high school seniors. 

Many young mlgnints want to return to their home com* 
munitles because of difricultiis in adjustmg to a different 



life siyle, particularly tti urban areas. Caldwell (7) fouml ihat 
rural migrants to Lexington, Kentucky, exhibited several 
types of maladjustment to ciiy life, including dcHerifon. 
illegitimacy. and healih problenis. Sdiwar/weller (22) fomuj 
that strong familistic viluei on the pari of migrant youth 
froni eastern Kentucky led lo antmiia and residential insia* 
bility. 

The studies cited above are examples of an accumulaiing 
body of res^^arch dealing with various aspects of the career 
experience of rural youth. These studies vary greatly in 
meihoduli^ and type^ of sample?* used In constructing a 
picture of the itruciure of young people's careers, soma in- 
vestigalon^ have used cross-sectional samples, e.g.. Lipsei and 
BendiK (15, 16), Blau and Duncan (4), and Taeuber(24), 
Others have attempted longitudinal designs, siudying a sin- 
gle cohort over a period of time. 

Many difriculties have been encountered in the longltu^ 
dinal studies. Problems in relocating subjects after a lapse of 
time often sfverely afniet the studies which actually at- 
tempt "Time t--Time 2" mcasiirements of the same cohort. 
For example. Brown and Buck (5) relocated only about 68% 
of a sample of rural Penntylvania males 10 years after their 
sophomore year in high sch&ol Smith and Berg (23) secured 
data from 92% of a sample of former hi^i school 
students from Michigan, but the lime frame of the study 
m% very short, only 10 months* 

In some studies focustng on the experience of a single 
cohort, a source list Is obtained, such as a record of past 
school eniollmint. An attempt is made lo ItKate the ?ub' 
jecis after a specified time and to collect fetrospeciive data 
dealing with their experience (1 7, 19,21, 25), Other studies 
focus on particular research sites, such as a small town (18), 
a city (2, 3, 5) or a county (L 1 1), and attempt to secure 
data on in-mlgrants and/or out-migrants. 

ThQ^ hrslorica-reconstrnctive siudlei have had varying 
success in representing the experience of longitudinal co- 
horts. Bias In, the samples has often been considerable. 
Investigators using source lists have often been unable to 
locate and secure data from a sufftcienily higli percentage 

-of the subjects to preclude ynrepresentativeness. fnvestip- 
tors limiting research to a particular place obtain data only 
for a "survivor group" of what was inevitably a larger 

original cohort. These studies may be further limited by 

"noi-ar-homes*' and refusals. 

, Hid problem of uarepres^iu^liveoefi ceased fay lo^ of 
data in these hlstorieo-re^onstructive studies underscores 
the need rorcarerully conductid longiiudliml rtieafch using 
maximum data recovery and spanning sufncient time to in- 
clude ilie pertinent events in the early career experience ef 
rural youth. Such reMrch may serve as a test of Inferences 
drawn from the cro^sectlonal and hlstorlco-reconstructive 
studieiandasa means for Interrelating many factors thou^t 
to be of significance In tiit carters of young people from 
rural areai. Such research may also provide an opportunity 
to explore l^ues not yet syitimaticaUy developed in thi lit* 
eraiure. 
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OntonagDn vlflagelf he f irtd dfiwbrfd|e In fer^utid), Thii ii ihe liigtit lettlemfnt in Ontoni^fi Cd, 



THE ONTONAGON COUNTY STUDY 

The ResioFCh Site 

Ontonagofi County, Michigan, is 3 rural area located on 
the shore of Lake Supgrlof in thi Wistern portion of upptr 
MIehipn. The largest communUy In the county Is Onton* 
agon Village, whose 1970 population was 2,431 Seven 
smaller hamleti arc scattered about the county which geo- 
graphically is the third largest in MIchipn. 




Roytt 45 ti^ Ihro^ the Ottiw Nationil Fortst (tlie 



Many of the county's approximaivly 10300 inhabitanis 
live In the op§n country. Agriculture, once on important 
economic activity in the urea, occupies only a small fraction 
of the work force. This Is due to the poor soil and short 
growing season, and to the remoteness of the area from po- 
tentirl markets. Lumbering was an important activity 
around the turn of the century when the region was llrsr cut 
ovon but is relatively insigniftcant now, except for the cut- 
ting of pulpwood used in a paper-making plant near Onton- 
agon. 

The most Important economic enterprise In the area Is 
copper mining. There have been several episodes of vigor* 
ous mining activity in this area in the past, and these events 
were typically followed by gradual exhaustion of ihp depos- 
its and closure of the mines. Such mining activity hod all 
but ceased after World War lU but was taken up apin with 
government support and an increase in the price of copper 
during the Korean War. By 1957, a new mine had been con- 
structed at UTitte Pine and the Iom of population from the 
area which had continued for 40 years, briefly reversed. 

TTif county sHms to have lained some population 
Hhrou^ mmliratlor! during the period Immediately (bllow- 
Ing the opening of the White Pine mine, but has since shown 
^ WWt dtcUnt, M^t of the outmigmtion occun innong 
younger ige groups, particularly those finishing high ^hooL 
TTitre issotne Inmlgration of mlddle-apd families and retire- 
ment*age pefsons. 

Apart from the location of the county on the southern 
shore of Lake Superlorand Its natural beauty, its remotertess 
from urban areas imposei considerable hafdshlp on local in* 
habitants. The nearest city. Iron wood. Is about 60intlei lo 
the so^^t, and Hou^toibHancock Is approximately 70 
miles to lht,iioriheast,Those living in the sou iheastem part 
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«f the ^Qwny are nearest to Iron Mountoin* about 65 miles 
tci the soutncist. 

The coimty also Incks nmny oasentiul services i?nd t^ciU* 
ties. There is a shortage of dnciors and other pfufcsstonals 
iiiiJ the \>!iiy ^iH^rtainmenl/ra' rt^alion;i! iaciliiy is a buwling 
alky In Ontonagon, T\mQ is mo large ^ointiierciai shopping 
iieiitar ilevelopineiu hi ih# area^ iiuf arty rofni of public 
iransportafinn, 

Dcspjif the mining operation at White Pine, the ovefall 
atmosphere of tiie area is one of widespread depresmmiand, 
particularly, outmi|ratian of the youni^ this respect the 
county exhibits a pat tern similar to that of many rural areas 
In the North Central Region of the For this reason, 
Ontonagon Co. serves as an Ideal site for exploring the career 
problems and experiences of rural youth. 




Settlers Cqk)p« BruQs Ciossing, Smiir immunities In this 
ircg depend heivily an storti like thii for many ne^i. 




-€9K*s Store, GreenUnd. A few jniiO bustnesei pieh as this 
still exist. 




ERIC 



? A eompt^te shopping center b planned as part of the constniction 
at the village of Wliiie f»ine. 



Greenland chursh^ Moit churches In Ihli arei are UiiddiA 
turts, mieh as ihia. 



The Study Sample and Method 

V In 1957, *here were 6 school disfriwMs of varying size in 
Ontonagon Co. (Three have since disappeared as a result of 
consolidation* whili a new district was established at White 
Pine.) In the largest, Ontonagon* the typical senior class 
contained about 60 stude nti; in the smallest, Rockland* the 
graduating class ifi. recent years numbered between 5 and 10. 

InMay ofl957i all the juniors and seniors enrolled in the 
county*! sU school districts participated in a study of the 
"initial phaii of voluntary migration'* conducted by Michi- 
pn State University sociologists. The students filled out 
questionnairis which sougjit to explore many aspects of ihalr 
situations near the end of high school (before migration). 
These included such factors as their opinions of the com- 
munity, possible eKpectations to migrate, plans for further 
training or education, and entry into the work for^e* Data 
from the questionnaires were supplemented by information 
froni school records dealing with academic performance and 
test scores. Results of this research were reported fcy Gold- 
anith and Beegle (10). 

This lamplt of students constituted uearly the entire age 
cohort* According to the I960 Censui, 97J%of the 16-17 
years olds in the county weri enrolled in school. Pirtlclpants 
'in the Initial study Included 269 perions^ 127 males and 
142 females. Onlonagott school district provided the largest 
group of Informants, 111; the anallest groups 1 1, was from . 
Rockland. 

In March 1968, students who participated in the original 
study were relocated and Information was sought on their 
experiences In the intervening period. Data were gathered 
using phofo-offiit quistionnaires sent to current addresses, 
completed, and retumad to the university. Pollow^up phone 
calli and interviews in delinqutnt casei eniured maximum 
recovery of data. 
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(Abovo) OnCQnagon lli^ School* With consolldifion and new 
eonstnjetlon In 1 967, a new high school has been buili, (Right) Ewen 
High Schooh Th^ study sample includes 70 perfoni who graduated 
from this KhooL 

fn three instances informants refused to assist In the 
restudy. fn nine other eases inforniants indicated cooperav 
tion but failed to return the questionnaire. Tliree lubjects 
had died. In all these instances substitute data were col- 
lected from secondary sources, including imincdiata family 
members, friends, and school officials. The validity of this 
type of data was connrni€d in other cam where completed 
questionnaires were returned by the subjects themselves 
after such substitute data were obtained. 

Usable data were obtained from 96% of the subjects and 
secondary source data for the rest, resulting in complete 
coverage of the original sample over a JO-year period. Pro- 
ven ting loss of data for any of the informants ^ as important 
due to the small size of the sample In this study and the 
need to avoid bias in the results. 

Tlie re-study questionnaire attempted to cover evrnts, 
such as marriage and family formation* further education 



or training completedj military service* migration and resi- 
dence, and occupational experiences usually occurring early 
in young people's careers. Many of the subjects recalled 
partlcipatmg in the original study and eagerly supplied 
detailed information about Uieir experiences singe hi^ 
schooL Many offered thoughtful insights coneerning their 
experience and demonstrated an awareness of the issues 
facing young people growing up in rural areas today. 

The large amount of data collected In the 1957 and 1968 
studies was coded and transferred to IBM punch cards for 
more ifflcient processing and analysis. 



Main Street, Roeklind, This vfllige was a boom-town during the mining era In the I9ih ceniuiy* but has since dfclintd to about 
400 rtsidents. 
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RESULTS 
The Initial Situation in I9S7 

AttifudcH Toward the Community 

Stiideht^ were presented with a scries of descriptive state* 
ments aboul various aspecU of the community and asked 
their extent of agreement or disagreement, Tlie results for 
selected items are given in Table L Most were satisfied with 
the community ond agreed that things of o "progressive 
nature [were] generally opproved" and "leaders [were] cap* 
able nnd ambltioiis." They also felt that "persons with real 
ability [were] usually given recognition" and that "quite a 
few residents have really amounted to something." 

There was somewhat less approval of other aspects, A 
substantial minority, 24%» felt that people did not mind 
their own business. About the same proportion felt that 
"not much [could j be said for a place this si^e,** Over 30% 
disagreed with the statement that the "future of the com' 
munity looks bright." In fact, the largest pcrcentogc of 
"undecided" responses occurred In connection with this 



latter statement; only 3L7^f of the students prot\?sHed cun* 
fidcnce in the future uf the eoiumunliy. 

The conimuniiy's lack of cultural and educational re^ 
smirees aroused the most disapproval. Three-quarters of tlie 
.students indicated the facilities svere inadequate. 

Parents' Prefertnces 

Students were asked what their parents had encouraged 
them to do after higli scliooL About 19% said they were 
urged to get a full-time job and continue lo live at home 
as close to home as possible. Another 19% said their patents 
urged them to get the best full-time job possible, even if it 
meant moving to another communiiy. A Utile less than 5% 
of the parents urged their ehildren to continue their educa- 
tion or training and then return to live in the local conunun* 
ity. However* nearly 43% recommended that tlieir children 
"continue [their] education or trainingi and then get the 
best Job possible even if [they had] ^ move to another 
community/' The other students got a nii.icellany of advice. 

Hence, at least 6 out of 10 students lecoived the impres- 
sion from their parents tJiat the bast course of action after 
high school would be to continue their education or training 



TABLE L Ontonagon Co. 1957 high school Junioi^ and seniors* responsei to selected opinion statements concerning the 
community 



Statement . Sax ^^^^^^ 

agree Agrei Undecided D'mgt^e disagree 

% % % % % 



Anything of a progressive nature 


Total 


4.9 


i% generally approvod 


Males 


7 A 




Fern ales 


2J 


With few ixceptions, the leaders 


Total 


6.1 


are capable and ambftious 


Males 


7,1 




Fomales 


6.3 


Pcopio as a whole mind their 


Total 


3.0 


own business 


Mriles 


4.D 




Females 


2.1 


The future of the community 


Total 


7. 1 


looks bright 


Males 






Females 


J.O 


Quite a few rosidents have 


Total 


lai 


really amounted to some- 


Males 




thing 


Females 


13,4 


Persons with real ability are 


Total 


9.3 


usually given recoinltion 


Mdes 


10.2 




Females 


8J 


Not much can be said for a plac^ 


Total 


3.7 


this size 


Males 


5.5 




Females 


2.1 


Cultural and educational facilities, 


Total 




i.e., eolleges, libraries, theatres and 


Males 


3.9 


museums, are adequate ' 


Females 


5,0 



48.7 


27.7 


1§.0 


0.7 


53.2 


25.4 


13.5 


0,8 


44,7 


29.8 


22.0 


0.7 


S6J 


24.5 


10.0 


2.3 


5J.9 


22.1 


11.0 


3.9 


57.0 


. 26.8 


9.2 


0.7 


21.0 


16.1 


40.1 


19.8 


22.2 


19.0 


40.5 


14.3 


19.9 


13.5 


39.7 


24.8 


24.6 


43.7 


18.6 


6.0 


24.4 


41.7 


18.1 




24J 


45.4 


19J 


5.7 


44.0 


37.0 


7.8 


l.l 


41,3 


41.3 


10.3 


OJ 


46,j 


33 J 


, 5.6 




52.6 


23.9 


12.3 


19 


52.0 


22.e 


11.8 


3.2 


53.2 


24,B 


12.S 


0.7 


20.1 


15.3 


46.3 


14.6 


20.5 


14.2 . 


46.4 


T3.4 


19J 


16.3 


46.1 


15.6 


94 


11,2 


33.0 


41.9 




1S,8 


29.9 


= 40.2 


8.6 


7.1 


35.7: 


43.6 - 
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and/or gel ihe best jab available, even if it were In another 
area, Tills iiiditatos ihm many parents mogn'md the pos» 
.!?i!iillty of oiiinilgralion in the future career of their child- 
ren. Moreover, it appears they were very commiited to help* 
ing their cliildren during this crucial period, Abtaut 60^ of 
the students said thair parents were willing to give them a 
**2fcatdeal of rinancial help'* in letting a start or continuing 
their education; another 38% indicated their parents would 
extend "some help." 

Migration ExpectatfonH 

Students ware asked about their expectations concerning 
staying or leaving the district after graduation, Less than 
one fourth (Table 2) expected to remain in the local area 
after high school, and only a minority were enthusiastic 
about this prospect. The rest anticipated leaving the area. 
It must be admitted that the majority of those expecting to 
leave were not eager to do so. 

TABLE 2. Ontonagoii Co/ 1957 high school juniors* and 
seniors* iTi!|ration / nonmigratinn ixpectatlons 
for the period after |raduation 



TotaJ Malm Femtlgs 

Expectation ^ ^ ^ 



Eager to stay 


2! 7,9 


15 


110 


6 


4.3 


Pfobably stay, but 
not f?a»ef to stay 


41 \$A 


20 


16-0 


21 


14,9 


Probably leave, but 
not eager to leave 


128 48 J 


69 


55.2 


59 


4L8 


Eager to ieave 


76 28.6 


11 


16.8 


55 


39.0 


TOTAL 


266fa) 100.0 


125 


100.0 


141 


lOO.Q 



fii) Three persons tailed to answer this question. 



On the Other hand, about 3 out of 8 of those who were 
planning to leave (nearly 30% of the entire group) were 
eager to depart the area. (This proportion approaches near- 
ly 40% among die feniales,) 

Reasons for Leaving the Community 

The widespread anticipation of leaving the local comniun* 
nity after high school was not unexpeGtedj and the students 
were asked their "main reason** for considering leaving. Half 
the students (36% of the males and 63% of the females) in- 
dicated lack of Qccupational training and career opportunt 
ties in the local community; another 20% (25% of the males 
and 1 8% of the females) wanted to get further education. 

Seventeen percent of the males* versus 6% of the females, 
said their reasons were "wanting more tlungs to do, meeting 
more people, seeing more of the country, etcJ' More than 
6% of the males mentioned military service as the main 
riason, Other responses Included marriage and courtihip 
aspiratioiis* the desire to get away from family and relatives, 

d to get out on one's own for awhile* 



New Community Preferences 

Many students expressed ihe desire to live in larger com- 
munities than those found in Ontonagou Co. after gradu;^ 
lion. The males and temalcs exhibited snmc differing tastt^i 
(Table 3). A hitter proportion of males seemed to prefer to 
stay in the open country or in a village under 2.500, while 
twice the proportion of females preferred to move to a city 
over 100,000 or a suburb outside of a large city. 



TABLE 3. Residential preferinces of Ontonagon Co. 19S7 
higl) school juniors and senioii 



Reiidentiij 


Total 


Males 


Pennies 


prefifinaei(i) 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No. % 


QpQn coiintiy 


41 


15.3 


25 


\iJ 


16 11,4 


Village under 2,100 


76 


28.5 


40 


3L5 


36 25.7 


City of 10,000 to 


iO 


30.0 


42 


33.1 


38 27J 


100,000 












City of over 100,000 


16 


6.0 


4 


3.1 


12 8.6 


Suburb outside a 


54 


20.2 


16 


12.6 


38 27.1 



large eity 

TOTAL 267(b) 100.0 127 100.0 140 100,0 



(a) Due to a typographical error In the 1957 questionnaire, tht size 
. eategory 2,500 to 10,000 was left out. This accident had the effect 

of rcshapiiig the question Inieiestingly into one drawiiig a dis^ 
tlnetion between communities of tlie siie in Ontonagon Co, (i.e., 
l€ss than 2^00), and those of definitely larger Mze, such as Iron- 
wood and Marquette in the Upper Peninsula, and those of similar 
md larger size ej^where. 

(b) Two persons did not respond to the question. 

Seventy- three persons identified a specific place they 
would like to live Immediately after graduation and, al- 
thou^i this sample may not be representative of the whole 
graup of studints, their preferences are Interesting. About 
1 1% indicated their presant community or some other place 
in Ontonagon Co., 7%, some other community In the Upper 
Peninsula; 22%, the Detroit Metropolitan area; 8%, Milwau= 
kee; 6%, Chicago: 19%, some other community in the gen- 
eral region of the Great Lakes. The remaining 27% listed 
communities outside the Great Lakes area. Minneapolis/St. 
Paul was mentioned by only one person, and such places as 
Duluth/Suparior, Houghton/Hancock, Racine, and Kenosha 
were not mentioned at all. 

Occupational Choice 

At this stage, a career is perhaps foremost in the minds of 
young people. Thus, an Inquiry was made into the "first 
choice jobs [students were] seriously considering as a life- 
time work.'* The results are presented in Table 4. 

Two hundred thirty-four of the students Identified 
specific occupations they were seriously considering, and, 
notunexpectidly, the occupations selected differ somewhat 
by sex. Yet an unusually hi^ pircentage of both lexei 
planned to go Into professional or technical occupations* 
half of the males and about 4 out of 10 females. 
Equally interesting are the occupations rarely mentioned; 



and management and sales were mentUined by only one 
person mdu both males. 

TABLE 4. Types of occupations ^riouslv ennitidefed as 
ilm choicf job by Ontonagon CoV 195? high 
M^nool junior?! and seniors 



Oceupaitonil 
yiis^il fixation I a) 


Total 

Nn, % 


Maies 

No, % 


Fcmil§i! 
No. % 


ProiegsiotiDj, technical 
ond kindr>'d work 


104 


44, S 


56 


SO.O 




3M 


Parminr* or farm 
monap^tncnt 


4 


1.? 


4 


3.6 


0 


0.0 


MunagfiTncnt, adminii- 
1 fat ion Of proprietor^ 
ship, cxcep! faffn 


t 


A 


0 


0,0 


I 


0.0 


Clerical and 
kindred work 


62 


26.5 




n n 




50.8 




! 


A 


j 


0.9 


0 


fi n 

u.u 


VI a| IMliilIlf K'.wlllill] 

and kindrtd work 


27 


1L6 


26 


23.2 


1 


0.8 


w^wiiiiivy ally 

kindred work 


12 


S.I 


12 


!0.? 


0 


0,0 


Sen/jce work, except 
private housahotd 


10 


4.3 


2 


1.8 


s 


6,6 


Farm labor or 
foreman 


1 


,4 


1 


0.9 


0 


0.0 


Labor, 0.\e€pt 
farm and nilno 


!2 


SA 


10 


8.9 


2 


1.6 


TOTAL 


234 


100^0 


112 


100.0 


122 


lOO.O 



(a)The classification schante Is a slight adaptation of ihat used by the 
U*S. Census, 

Why did these young people self ct these particular jobs? 
To find out, students were pfesented a cheeklist of possible 
factors Involved In job choice and asked to indicate condi- 
tions which apptied to thtm. Interest developed out of 
exparienct, faniily encouragiment, school studies^ and ad- 
- miration for someone in a particular field were the reasons 
most often given. These and otlier factors, as well asmale- 
femaie differences, are shown in Table 5. 

Approximately half tJie males and females said their 
occupationa! choice was based on "interest developed out 
of experience." Of the females, 51% felt their choice was 
"encouraged by [their] family,'! a reason listed by about 
45% of the males, interestingly, counseling and testing ra 
low in the list of factors jnnuencing pccupational choic^^ 
The students were asked to identify the attributes they 
were looking fbr in their life's work, Those qualities men- 
tioned by males were: security, 67%; friendship, with 
fellow employees, 66%; chance for advancement, 63%; 
time to enjoy oneself; 59%; money, 57 
respect, 36%. For females, the rank order was: security^ 
75%; chance for advancement, 72%; fjienddii^ 
employees, 70%; money, 48%: time to eiyoy oneself 41%; 
and prestiga or respect, 39%. The attribute least mentioned 
by either 

authority." "Public recognition" and **freedom of behavior" 
were also infrequently mentioned. 



wi<i»tidguii vif, i r.yi iii^ii ^nuui juiiiorH any 
seniors' reasons for slilewring the fKCUpation 
considered their fmt ehnice jnb 





No. % 


No, % 


Ffmiles 
No. % 


Ihlercst developed 
GUI of eHptfriani-e 


134 


49.« 


64 


50,4 


70 


49.3 


lincourased hy family 






4? 




73 


M,4 


Suggested tiy ^choul 
study 


IS 


29.0 


28 


22.0 


JO 


3^.2 


Admtri'd Hi>nuHmi' 
in the job 


7! 


26,4 


35 


2H,4 


35 


24.6 


Advised by friendi 


54 




28 


22.0 


36 


25,4 


iVtoit pfontable 
work 1 gguid get 


6ft 


123 


34 


26,R 


26 


18,3 


mapaElne!! and book^ 


S3 


19.7 


30 


23,6 


23 


16.2 


Sug^eMed by eoun^t"^ 
irtg And testing 


3J 


13.0 


17 


13.4 


18 


I2j 


^u^ested by TV or 
Radio 


1? 


6..1 


6 


4.7 


11 


7,7 


Suggested by motion 
picfiires 


10 


3.7 


4 


3.1 


6 


4.2 



Educational AspiFations 

Of particular Interest were the students* plans for further 
education. Thirty-six percent of both males and females 
.planned to attend college; 1 1% of ihe males and 3% of the 
females planned to go to a trade school. In addition* 2 males 
and 1 female coniimplatid apprenticeship training. Forty- 
five (including S females) expected to enter military ser\ice 
soon after graduation. Most of ill ese felt military service 
delayed definite occupational plans. Some thou|jit they'd 
"get It out of the way and then decide what to do next,'* A 
few felt that employers hesitated to hire them until their 
servico obligation was settlid. 

Long Range R^ldential Preferencis 

Tlie students were asked where they would like to live 
20 years after hl^ ichooL PrefterDnces differed somewhat 
ftom the responses to the earlier question eoncerning the 
piriod immedlatily after high schooL The subjects found 
Ontonagon Co. more attfactl'e as a place to reside in 20 
years, than ri^r after schooL The porcentage of preference 
for the hometown or other local community rose from 11% 
to 49% over that time^span. On die other hand, the prefer- 
ence fo^ places outside the Great Lak3s region dropped from 
27% to 16% and that for large metropolitan areas within 
the region (e,g„ Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee) In each case 
declined, Aga n, certain placei art absent from the list of 
those chosen: Houston/Hancock, Duluth/Superior, Mlnn- 
eapolls/St. Paul, Racine and Kenosha/ 

Generally j thens the students expected to leave On tona- 
gon Co. after hl^ school and to experience other types of 
living while getting further education^ seeking Initial employ^ 
ment, or completitig military senicc. However, many felt 
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that someday they would like lo rciurn to ihc type of 
conimunity ihoy left, and in half the cm%, ihai meant 
Oiiionagnn C«. 

The Nst High School Dccnde 19570968 

The purpose of this sectiort is U) pmvido a plcturd of 
evcnis over the period of 10 years following higli sdiuoL 
Some inlorniaii(Mi on how \\mc young pLOpIc felt uboui 
their experiences and the insiglit they derived from them 
is also Inciiidcd. 

Marriage 

Mohi of the former students married within 10 years 
after higli sehool gfiiduotion, A tabulation ormaritQ! statu- 
at the end of the decade^ is presented in Table 6. 



TABLE 6. MarNal status at end of post hiih school decade 
□f Onionagpn Co. 1 957 high ^dioo!junJor*iand 



Status 

No 


Total 

. % 


Males 
No, % 


No. % 


Single f nevaf married) 3S 


13,2 


11 




8 S,7 


Mirried ( first marr iagel 213 


80,1 


90 


72,0 


123 §74 - 


arrled and separated, 
wtdowed Of divorced 

(Total) 18 


6,7 


B 


64 


10 7.1 


R 5iiiaf rted 7 




3 


2.4 


4 18 


Single 1 } 


4A 


5 


l.f 


6 4J 


TOTAL 2S6(3) IPO.O 


125 




14! 100.0 



(a)Excludes three deceasod casejL 



As can be seen from the table, a higher proportion (22%) 
of the males remained unmarried at the end of the decade 
than female! (6%), About the same proportion of males and 
females who had married were subsequently separated, 
widowed or divorced during the ptrlod, nearly half of whom 
later remarried. 

From the wedding dates listed in the restudy question- 
naires, it was possible to compute the average time after 
high school graduation of the first marriage* The fomier 
sludonti married, on the averdpr 43 months after high 
sdiool, with males mar^'ing lionoiderably later than females 
(59 months 32 months). 

M«tt StltctiOM 

Fifty-seven percent of the mulas and 45% of the females 
married persons whose hometowns were within Ontona|on 
Co., somewhat over half of whom came from their own 
community. Another 10% of the males and 17% of the 
females selected a male from an Upper Penmsula community 




Residential sireci* White Pine. Tlits picture gives some idea of 
typical level of living in the coynty. Same houiing is newor and 
mmQ still older than that shourn. 




Residentlat strf^et* Ofitonagon. Tfiesi housti are of relatively 
reeent conitructton. 



3 The follow-up data cover the period through June 1967 for the 
1957 senior^ and through June 1968 for the 1 957 juniors who- 
graduated in 1958. ^ 




Farm, Oteeiilitid.^The l*nd hm'lsmirpresenUy licing "worked. 



outside Ontonsgon Co., whllt 7% and I IS; respeciively, 
married sortiiont from Hit tower Nninsula, El^i^n 
percent of thfe msJes and 16% of the fcmaltr had ip^ 
from outsiat the Creat Lakes r^ori: the rmalnder married 
sptrions from cbmmunftfes wiiW^^ 

.;,R€iidence 

Current reiidenct was ssso^fa 
T^qse living in the couhty at the end of tht dmde hid 
genfrally married tarller than those liv|n|flMwhere* While 
^^ ^^^^^^^ ?nly ^«|hi for malcvit wai rather 
dramat ie for ftmales. Women !jvin| in the i^ounty afitr 

1^9 y^^^^^^^P^ t6 monthi 

after high school gradyaHon;thp|f living elK^ 
in about 3? monthi. Nonmigrants^^w more liktly ta 
marry someone froffl the than thm who left. 

Family Formation 

Nonmigrants tended to have children sooner after mar* 
rlage and to have lafger ftmllies tharimlgmnU. Mlgrantshad 
their first child about 18 i/2 months after maffla|e. Non* 
migrants had iheiTi after IS months. The raean number of 
children bom per*year*ofniarrla|e wai hl|her for no^ 
mi|rants than for those If ft, Hfncf, mlgro to 
defer marriage and family and were more "ftee" to he 
mobile; Among the eoncomltanti of that mobility Is a 
tendency to have smaller lamillei* 



Migration 

Howmany^of these young people ac the county 

somethne during the decade, when did thi^ flrit leave* and 
where did they first go? On the basis of the dati, we nnd 
that 246; or over 9|%neft the county and IIve4 elie where 
for^me period during the airhut 
6 males and 17 females, - 

The great majority (82%) of those vrfio left after gradua* 
^'^W" the flrsi year (Table 7), Resludy data 
^'iw, Jhat ^ many depariures occurrid wjihin i ilia flrst^ 6 
months and iisantlally In two **waves.*- The first wave 
occurred during the nrsi monih or two after graduatlonp 
as mu^iy young people left the area loiind work.'The lecv \ 
ond wave developed in the fan 
colleges, . ^ y ^ 

Almost all the females who ever left iheir hometowns 
Jiad already departed within the years 01,6%), 

Wh'le more than |% of tlt^ males who left, dep^^^ 
secjuent tu the third year^^ Thls diflerence It rillected li! 
the averiigo elapsed time In mean yeari; Males left; o 
average, about Jl yfari after gridyayonthmiltiabou 
years:;.- ■ v; ^ ^ : ■ - : - \ 



^ Ilwwevcr, I ? WQiTKjn and 6 men never l<?fi Iheir hurne^wnf at all 
■ Uuring mr d^ade. Whin thi» perminint f«iidsnti art indudfd. 
aisMlh^ih^ftnialiiwhr 
during hrnm I yeifi ii^ 

out or im of jlwfmmmt ih^lrwrnmunlS^duri^ thf O^i 
yciiri, compared to HI, 4% ( III out of 1 27) of \h male* 



TABLE 7, TTmt of fbit d^Murt ffom home rammyiiity 
iftff tradttilfon of Onton^oA Co. I9S? h|£ 
»otf Junters and miioii vmn mkiilfii du^ 
post idtMl d^nte^ 



dfpsfttft 



No* 1 



MahK 

No* ^ 



pfiailii 



arift jrfif lor SI f % mj 101 uj^ 

wnmi^fw n 1.9 II M 10 s,o 

within Jrd 10 44 3 f ^ 

Withln4thyfflr 4 U 4 jj 0 0.0 

WiUilASthyi^ 1 M I 0^ I on 

Withta^lhytif 3 14 3 IJ 0 0.0 

Win ?th jfw I 04 0 0.0 i qm 

TOmL i4r 100.0 III 

Awmif liinf in y^fi .181 ,tiG \ll60 



The rapid « departure of mmt males and fimaies ftom 
theif home aonimunliieii after fraduitlon indicates that 
migration is charagiffisiic at iM^ If 
migraiton &^un as pari of th# eareer sequenct* ft taMt% 
place SI a predictable time and as pan of a rather ipeclllc 
ehahr of events; It does not ^*cur randiKnty ihrough the 



liiittal D^ttnattoni of Migrints 

Where did these youni people go when they nrsi moved 
away ftum their home cwnmunlty? 

The pattern of initial migration reveals that nearly half 
(4^) of the destlniiions were within MIehipn/mMiiy in 
the Upper Penlniula (T^We 8)» Bquat propoftlonf of males 
and ftmales si^ni tooihereommuntilesln the Upper ^nln- 
sola. However* a majorily of the males (20 out of 27) went 
to the Hqughton/Hancefck area, while nearly half of iht 
ftmajes<l3 out efa?) Wem toMafquiiie, orUioiegoIng 
M Lowef Wntnsula/very M malesiJ out of 18) ehoie the 
Detroit areaf while most females (17 out of 27) went 
directly to the bigpsi metropolitan area of the state, 

About half of those who left On tonagon Co* during the 
lONyear perW went Initially to some loeatlon ootsWe Mlehl* 
pn^ Almoit one quaHef of themi tii ftiei» migrated sub< 
sittntlal dlstanees, |4„ outside the region of the Great Lakei 
"nils long kdiitanee mlgratton wai more ftequent amoiig 
men than women* 

Pwoni migrating to eommiinltlei within the Gfeit 
Lakes region were partieularly attr^eted to citiis aloni the 
south^ilern ihor^^of y k§ Mlehl^ espeelally Mllwauktt . ^ 
K^nuiha attraeied more males^ue to 1(1 then ixpandlng 
auto industry) thati is Indicated in the record uf ^tlrii 
moves," Some tnales moved there on their second move or 
luh^quent to military If rvle#. Chlea|o a 
persons tlian Detroit, althowgh It Is larger and doscr to 
gon Co. 
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TABLES* iMttonef dMteliditCHiffati^rfititfrofn 
hmf rommunlQf of OnidflMOii Co. 195? hUi 
tchod Jyiiloii and mkin Mo mtal^ dt^ 
pMUp^ooldi^ 



Totol 
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It 








10 








Upp^ firfiinftiU ran- 














PiyBlu^ QUl!^K UQI<ifl»^ 






























a? 


10.9 




idj 


7 


1.6 


3Jii«iy#tif 


IS 






4.1 


13 


10.4 




f 






L7 


_ 


5^ 


TOTAL 


14 




11 




a? 




D^iruii Af ffppQijsjii 


20 




3 


o 


n 


13.6 


.ilfa - .. . 
















H 




Ii 




10 


&0 






















0 






14 




s 


3 J 


m 


h? 




4J 




ii 


6J 


$ 


4.1 


II 


SJ 




4 


TJ 


1 


as 


3 






g 


W 








IJ 






aii 


0 








CKi^& mt If gp^itan 


u 


4 J 


5 


4.1 


6 


4 J 


ill?* 














Olhf r fOfftstunitr In tMf 






le 


134 


T 


14 


Oltef r cymmuiilty CHI i* 


56 




34 




II 


IM 


O^f UlfCmitLiKti 


























TOTAL J 


46 


100,0 


III 


lOftO 


III 


100,0 



About W or the yming p^Qpit had said the/ would llkt 
10 movt f<i som^ uihtr commuriliy In OntonapA Co, after 
padyitiun.and 7%i//i/movf, Anothtf 79 liittd lomfdihir 
ifyinfiiuflii)^^ tit tht Upper f^niiiMJla. r^^ 
ritpiidifd iheie, many iii Houfhtor^Hangogki which had 
nal beenmeniioned by anyont.W^^^ 
areii only 8% wt nnhm; Bi|hi Itefed M 
and 8% mM theit^ Chfeaio had bmi 0^^^ 
and drew gnly4 pfrfont^Sonit tromfflUfl^ 
at all were the flrii new ly^ailoni foriwie fom 
e.y.i Duluili/Syperior^ lbcint and Kenoiiis« A few more p#r« 
lani intgrated Jang dUiaiicei after iradualiun than had 
eMpe^ted to (27% ^1 i^Oinpifml la 23%), 

\Mien the initial deiiinatlon ^ommunltiei are ctoMlfled by 
tliie« we And wiie eoritr«ii to earlier ^rtftreneei (Bbte 9). 
Nearly 44ff exprei^d a prelereni^ ibr die cipen eoun^iy or 
a vllta^ under 3^00. Buu addlni the 8% wh^ neyer left 
their aammunliy to thoit who moved to limilir plieeij 

About U% exprtued a dtiire to live In a eommynity of 
over 100.000 or In a metropolllin mm. On flrsl movei 
nearly 40% wnt to fudi toi'dlloiuu 
i A bfglter proporilDn of maleihadexpreiiedi preferenct 
for Ihe open country ur a rural cominunliyi but only a tittle 
mart than half as many mili« aa feiualea initiatiy moved to 



TASLE 9, Skt irf tMununtly of deirtfaialion^ Ait deptrt^ 
ttft from hofflt commiiniQr* of Onloni^R Co. 
t9S7 h(|{i ^ool iunio» md lenfam who 



Sirt of wmmalQr 


T©td 


Ho, % 


No, % 


HweymkrlJOO 






to 




19 


15*1 


Ton of diy 1400 
10 10,000 


35 


144 


» 


19,0 


12 


9.6 


a^^l0,0CWla 

City of ow 
100,000 


46 


nj 


li 


14,9 




22.4 


19 


ilJ 


14 


114 


IS 


110 


mrSOO^MO 


69 


210 


21 


I7J 


48 


3M 


df Mliietmii^l 


is 




3$ 


?M,9 


3 


2A 


rout 


246ra) ioao 


III 


100.0 


121 


100.0 



fi)E.^diid^ ibt 23 ^ffons who nfv^i moffil oui uf iNIi ham^ 



lueh places*^ The early mirriage pattern among remalei 
may have i<ontribuied to thlf ouieome: often Inhlbirlnj 
their migration far from the rural area qrOnian^ion Co; 

Apart Trom marriige« the role of family and kiMdiip ties 
Influencfd the diQiceofdeiUnaiion. Among thoie who left 
for r^^ni other than toga to cotiege or to Join the lervkf, 
a majortiy (62%Jwtni nisi to placei where relatlvti resided. 
El^ty^flve per^nt of these (elt the prwnee of relatlvf § 
had either **«»nt eftSret*' or a '•major effeer on their 
dt^iiion to go there. 

Rtamis for Mixtion 

The subjecti were aiked their reasgns for having Initlaily 
left Ontonagon Co. 

Them^tfrmmonreaisonsftir lea^^^^ the home ^ommun* 
Ity after hlitfi itflwl wcre finding work (34%) and getting 
jf^riher eduimiian^^P (T^ble 10). Next In Impiirlfiiive 
is military lervtae, reported moiily by niates, Famllj and 
marriage wt re tmporlani for females, Theie Ineluded women 
moving with their famlllei after hl^i school or to their 
huibandi* resideiices.or Mng begauie of a chanfe In their 
husbdndiVfmployment or laek of employment In the lo^al 

Reasons having to da wltli^^ommunliy featu 
iht hfflftit area or Hie deiilnatJsn), ^th as good 0 
etimatei aeiivlty or peaee and quiet, living com, mm to 
have had Ittlte to do wtih the de^lsloni tQt initial dtparlure. 
Adwnttift^Wafiiing fff^ 

see the eountryr or a**ehinge of sgenei^"-dld not mm to 
ilinin^nily influfnif dfaliloni. No httlih rtaswi^w^ 
mfniloned*: ,; :.^:j=,v- 



I irihiftumNffipf niM^f (6MBd ^fmiMsflf) wH»4M m*t i*lo¥f i< 
itt iff i^i^ la lAf « fiyif i*^ 
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TABLE 10. Rfa%Qn liirtn for flm i&mtum rrom home 
fomintiiirfj I^OftfQiiai^n wo. 1917 ^houl 
junior!! and lenloni Who m||mitd durini pmt 
h%h !^hool dte^ 



RtiMitt 



No, % 





Ml 




41 




43 


34.1 






174 


39 


32J 


3 


2.4 


1- duca liun ftlairii 


7? 


314 


J§ 


JL4 


J9 






3S 




1 




34 


27.4 


















3 




rt 




3 


2,4 




J 


1.2 


1 










24$ 


1004 


m 




m 





A lumm^ty or mHliao' service parlteipatlon rtvf als ilml 
during the decade 70 pewiii (67 nislfs, J reitialf i) i«rv@d 
ill tht simed mvicci,^ Few^r ihttii a du/^^ mad^ 

Edti^tion 

An unusually hlgJi pruparlitin P2^) altendtd gol!c|e 
dufiiig Ih^ post hi^i school df^adt n^ablt ! l):moii iiariy 
mih fraffimg shnrUy ^ifrc r gfiidimfifsn Sfhntih Joraff d nfap 
by In th^ Upp^r ^niniulii drew 53% iif ihe collffe au§n* 
dance, 

TABLE ILFim sollfm itftncifd by OntnnaEonCo;|9S7 
high fchoal junlan and itnlofs iv^^ 
i^sdemie inilittitioni during the post high 
ichoot dfcadf 



Infliiyifoii 


Tom 




Ptmiiii 


fliuuiehlyn) 


17 


16 




Nurihi^rti Mkhlifyn Unhfrnliy 


i^ 


9 


6 




II 


8 


J 


UfilvriMir i>f Mkhl^iiR (Ann AfbtJrl 




J 


0 


KaiK^rn Mkhiijiiti UnNrdiy 
iVpilliiiiiil 




J 




OiHs^bkCummunii^' Cotlt^^ 
it run wuud) 




1 


1 


MU^hliiafi Hiiile Unlveniiy 


2 [ 






Wk^iU'in Mkhijiin UnNf^liy 


y 


0 




Cimtfit Mkh^iin Uiiimdli^ 


1 






WiiyMStii^ yiilmilty a)@iiuiij 


1 


0 


".---".{ ■ 


dihyf i'ulNgyik^rvy unNriiikii 


J7 


II 


16 


TOTAL 


M 


ss 


Jl 



Aithtiyili 10 wmd in Iht mllltir|F Kimiiinis durinp the lifiiaiii, 
unly 42 B#rioA«iiHli^ilfd milltiry Mnrkt gi nw mmn fur inliklly 
teavln^ (ligli hyitiy iomiiiunlii? m Onionanon t'o, (T«Wt 8). tfifi 
N ihil nfv^ftiirilK ifwyniilttnl in thii uiidiiubtiiliy many orihit^ 



AhiiiHl ihe pruptirtiiin uf nttn H^^^ ) as of winmn 
attended culkp tor somt p^iiifd during iht« ID-yeyfib, 
TItf mi^ iir w*<ili^e atifndanife i» noiafcly ltl^^r«^ipi«daliy 
for fhr m^n, ihan lypiVally reparied f\yf ytiung peopk ffum 
rural ^reas. Tltb ^g^ti that a lii|h value i% placed on 
educaiiun In ih«>ctmoml«iny deprived furat area. The 
Mrimgeii e^prei^iim or diifati$fa(^^fii?n amting the subjecti 
witile fhey were itH hi hlgli ^4tiMH wa^fhe ta^ cM'intftiirai 
aiid educaiUinal refnarees in liie livat ar^^ 

Of the one dtird of ihe fiunier higli ^hm\ siude nl% who 
eiirolled in 4^||ege« itmre than half finldied a 4^year dc- 
p^. And of ihe^. mmty half < 22 our or45> laief oNatried 
gFadu3ie4evet ad^n^red irafning of some kind, 

Many young pe%iple also obiained other typeii of t raining 
bcyund h^gh ^iwL Ttilriy^five pewni received trade or 
tertitttel tralnini* ^6 rook eiHir^i aiui evening 
courm« Such training wa$ taken in ^rioui institutioiii and 
faeiitltts, Induding military schools* One person eunipl^ied 
an apprenfieeiliip In an indusf rial irade.^ Thu$» a iii£^#^r/^^^^ 
of the fubjecti aompleted sortie lorm of ad Jtilonal Halning 
over the 10 yeyrt designed to enhance their educational or 
technical quaUncationi. . 

Oeeupsttnnai Atfsinmtnt^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

The dtMribuiion of the men by occupatiunat category at 
iht end of the decade is tfiuwn in Tuble 12. 



TABLE liT 



Typei of occupationt held 9t emt of post high 
leitQol deeidt by milt dnionagon Co, 19$? 
high iehooi Juniors and ienion 



O^upatlDnil Piiii^aiiQaCa) 



No, 



Qnlofiaion Co. (or. oihf r reaioni: _ -< s . t ^_ % 



ProftolQiiali technloil iind kindred work^N 2? 13.2 

Matt^erst ufni'liU snd propiliiltfr^ 

excfptftrm ^ 6 4*M 

Cl^itciljnd klndffd wurk^ri 10 8,0 

Saieswflrkm 3 2,4 

Criffimi^ni form#n and kindrsHi warkerf 21 20.0 

OpefatNf and kindred wurkeri 3ft 24,0 

iffvlce\itirkeri^«^ceptprlvai$tiQu^^ 3 2,4 

I'arin labg reri and foff^mf n j 0.8 

Labarm,>xvept far^^^ ? 7.2 

ilud^nti » 6.4 

Niii f rnployiHi I OJ 

TOTAL i2«b) m^O 

iilUai^d on UJiC^niyieateNurk^ 

Ib^T^umafai were deceaiid by ihe^nd of th^ poii '\M\ mhm\ decade, 

The heavitit concentrallani are In the operaUvi (24^), 
profeiilonil (33%) and craftiinari (30%) ciiegorlei. Only 
I ^fidfi fiiyqlved diri cfly in igHiulfiifi, ii m igflyUU 

J Amow ihtf 71 who ffCflvfd ihw ¥ai|u^^^^ of tfalnlni, IB 
Wf re m^ludfd In the count of eoMe aiiendtf i prtvloiiily dl^ 
vcuiiid bfcauw eiihtr arythtr* academteitrieidy 
received by thtnu or» in a f$wcaMi« b) th$ let finical tralnlnii wai 
retf jvtd in in a^dtmlc Iniiituflym Allowlr^ hu ihli ovirlippiii^i 
a i©ial «if Hi t»yt ef ifit 269 ff§mm {atoit iiblilflf d cflfV: 
lc^e« iH'hnkiii, u*4&, or anpr^ntkeiliip irainlna after hiah icIiaoL 



necis rhe tebtlvtly large nuniber of 4*yfar coltegt and 
^nnml d§ffm mmd, Ovtralt, th« ocaupationil iitaln^ 
menu of the men represetti, even at ihli fifly stiff In iheif 
careers, an advance over the ilitui of thfir fithen^^^^ 

The a^ssnient of vocational achievement imong ihe 
femilM is more dirficyh. Some married alter hf^ schml 
and were not employed oatade the home; others cook 
only "temporary" jobs. Still others, tn^ludtag a number 
who obtained further education, held jobs not commensu* 
rate With llieir {jualJifcaU^ Forthermore, the occupatlMal 
struciure is not as open ta femaleias to males. There Is also 
a tendeney to measure female "achlevenient" In terms of the 
status of their males: iharis, females lend to have status 
conferred on them througl) marriage. 

Analysis of our data reveali that only SI of the 14 1 
women (36%) were employed outside the home at thefw^ 
of the lOyear period* Yei» all but 16 were employed at 
sometime or other before that point. The highest-level job 
ever held by eayh remale was dallied ai^cording to the 
standard categoflfi of the Census (see Table 13). 

Of the hlgheit level Jobs held b> females during the 
decade^ the largest proportion (4?fl> was In the clerlcil 
category* Most h§ld positions as secretarlei. stenographers^ 

TAiLE 13. Highest level oeeupailons ever held during the 
post high school decade by fem^e Ontonagon 
Co. 1957 high school junlon and seniois 



Occupational ClittiflcatloaCi) ' 


No. 




Piorfiiiunsj, tuchnlcal tml Mn^rtd workers 


'2$ 


17.6 


hUn^etm offkiili and propfii tors, 


2 


L4 


eiictptfunn 




ClertesI and kindred workert 


60 




Sftlei workers ^ 


1 


4.9 


Crafiim^n, fer«men and kindrtd warkm 


1 


0*7 


Ope raiivct and kindred wor keri 


1 


h$ 


Pflyiitu huunhold workm 


2 


\A 


Bmk§ worktrt, t x^epi private tiQUif huld 


1? 


\2.Q 


Labofdri, excf pt faim and min^ 


I 




Never ^mploy^ 


16 


lt.3 


TOTAL 


I42{br 


100.0 



(«)DMi£d on UJ. Ceniuicatfiorlei, 
(ojOh# fgmjle^wai deteaied by the end of the post high ichool 
decttde, leavlna a toul of |4|. 



typiiii^ bookka<^pers, eashtiri or alerki. Tweniy^nvi pimk 
obtained jobs In tha profeplonal area, moit of whom were 
teachersi AnotJier 17 were employed In service tradtiiprln* 
cipally as waitresses. 

An unusually high peri^entage (33% of tlie males and 
18% of the femalei) attained hl^ status oeeupatlons, I.e.. 
In the professlonat and technical catego^'i within the brief 



Ineomt 

In the average irtc«*me of families from which our 
^ple came was somevi.'hat leu than S4 JOO. Fewer than 
10 of the iiudents* parents* tncimies were greater tliari 
S9,OTQ. The dtsiribution of family incomes fur our infor- 
mants (personal Incomes in the case of single persons) tor 
the year 1967 Is itiown in Table 14. 

TAItf 14, Family iKOTie (ps^M Iry^ome^if umnirri?d) 
i^fndar year 1967 of Ontonagon Co. 
1957 nigh school juniors and seniors 



Ineomt ^t^<^ 



TottJ 
No. % 



Milct 

No. % 



Femrfes. 
No. % 



Under $2^00 


4 


1$ 


3 


2.4 


1 


0.7 


MOO to 3.999 


' 11 


4J 


8 


6.4 


3 


2.1 


4,000 to 4,999 


27 


10,2 


12 


9,6 


II 


10,7 


f.OOO to 5.999 


29 


J0.9 


1$ 


lU 


14 




6,000 to 6,999 


n 


11.7 


13 


104 


18 


12.8 


7.0W to 7,999 


41 


11.4 


21 


16.8 


20 


I4J 


8,000 to 10,000 


f4 


20.3 


29 


23.2 


25 


17.7 


OyerSl0,0M 


69 


25.9 


24 


19.2 


45 


31,9 


TOTAL 


266 


100.0 


115 


100.0 


141 


100.0 



An unexpectedly high preporilon of the eases are in the 
"over $10,000'* catego^. an upward range of uncertain 
viriablllty. Moreover, the family/personal Incomes of the 
women In the group outstrip those of their male classmatci. 

By 1967, one fouith of rhe subjects had family/personal 
Ineomei ever $10,000 and nearly half (46%) had liicomcs 
of SS,000 or morej Piobably fewer than I0%had Incomii 
as low as the $4,300 avirag§ of their parents In I9S7. Some 
of the lower 1967 Incomes were merely transitory, as In the 
case of persons who were students at that time. A number 
of otheri had suitalned a period of unemployment between 
Jobs during that year. 

At the time of the re'Study, Informinls were asked If 
their Ineomes were Increasing or decreasing; About 6t% 
thought they were earning more than a year before, about 
9M Mi (hey were earning less, and the rest felt that their 
incomes were fairly steady. 

The overall rtsults In respect to family/personal Income 
at the end of the post high ichool decade seem consisffni 
with the occupational progresi of these young people. They 
span a good part of the range of the Income structure Itself, 
with a liberal representation of Ineomes reflecting occupa- 
tional syeee«. 



8 Thcic hkh Incomeidifivi ftom tlia fi^^t thMi'ln a number of ctt^?! 
both huiband and wire were employed durlnn 1967. 



iiuii^iiiiiuiiiiiiy.Mii aimiy^ii ui ui^cuniparyiive uccupiiiiunai 
ydii^etiif^fii and iiiirufiitf of ini|raiiti and fion oiigfaoi^ 
rav&ali llml migrytiun seems to enhance the proNbiliiy nr 
filing in.ucciipiiiitinal and irteonie strutftures*^ : 

Coiiibined with the compleiian of ftjf Iher edueation or 
trahitng beyond high school, the trend b very strong indeed. 
I^rsons migrating from the loi^l community aner high 
school often obtained more training and thus higlier itatus 
jobs. •Some of those who left the area feturncd before the 
end of iheUecQde^ fitllini In an Inif rnkdlale posUion beiween 
the perniyneni fion«migruntsand niigranti in many respgets.) 

By Maying in flic arcp after high ^hool, one must trade 
potential advances hi education, occupation, and incorae 
for oiher benents or advantagei felt to be oblQinable in the 
focal area. Many who ilayed ftit that such a irada-ofT was 
worthwhile and some who left expressed a strong desire to 
return to the local area. Myny migrants fe ll they could not 
saiisly larger lift goals in tKe local arird, and sacriflccd any 
advantagei of living thare Cot the gains to be made ftom 
leaving/ 

Current Residtnet 

At the end of the post liigli school dicade of the 
sample resided in their original community III Onlonaggn 
Co/ (Table 15), Another 10% lived in some oilier Oniona* 
gon conimunlty.TliUHi while more than 9 out of 10 of iheie 
former high school students left their hoimtown after 
gradiiaUon, 4 out of 1 0 now reside iher§ or In a cbmm uni ty . 
nearby/ lletice, return migfatlon Is evldtni alr^^^ 
the lO^year period* (Recall tliat the OiUohagon area held 
more attrflcilun as a place lo live after 20 years than it did 
for the period immediately after high school*) Return mlgra- 
tion was more churacteristie of malei Mian letnalei. 0 
35 women living In llielr home communHy, 17 never left, 
whereas of the 46 nialei residing In their liomt townii only 
6 never lefti 

Most of the 24 persons living WlheU^ but 
outside Onionagon Co,, live in the Ironwood/Uessemer area 
or In Marquelie, None live In Houglitoti/lianeoekvThlsisIn 
contrast to the period Inunedlalely artif lilgli sdiooK 
half of those who lirst went to andther Upper Peiilniula^ ^ 
coinmunlty oulilde the county went to Houghton/llaneock; 
Many went, of coum, for ichoollngvU may be thut the curi 



^ The rank Ufdv'r mean iiucioeeunoniie far the nVyiyi at ttie 
ynd uf itie pint hifili kelmol deeade whs ui followi! miMrants ta 
^uyll IJOO to l(hO(ID pyputitlon (hWti^it)r mliirai^ 
lufga i^hiai, 10.000 aiid nver fmmnd hlMheith migranti td Qth@r 
rural cyitimuniii^it Unaei ^,SOQ (third hi|2hfit)i periunii reildlnn 
In ttieir hume iunuiiuniilei tlaweit), Sfe Jon Hill Klwrr**£*?0' 
gfyphital MiiUiliiy and 04%'uptttiunttl Achlevi?menl of Rurul 
Vtiuthr A T^ii Year Longitudinal Study of un Upinjr Michigan 
StfinplM,'M>h.l), UUM^ftiitum3fMiifianJiial« Univetufiy. 1971. 
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Oritiirt^tin Cit, 














Other Climmuniiy In 
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17 


12.1 
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Upper Pi'nirimlu 


24 




14 


\\.2 
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Atimmuiiil^' uuisilde 














OtiiunimiinCth 














l>eir«>it mffmptfVmn 


19 


7,1 


8 


M 


11 


7,8 
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Oiher Luwer Pemn* 


19 






■ 14 


16 


1 1.3 


%ulacummumty 














Dylttdt/Sup^wr 


% 


i) j 


1 


OJ 


1 


IK? 


MinnyaptjIis/SL Piiul 


* . 


O.g 


0 




2 


1,4 


Milwiiuki?e 


9 


X4 


3 


14 


* 6 


4.3 


Kadnu 


1 


(14 


U 




I 


0.7 


Kenosha 


i 


3,0 








1,4 


Wauk^pri 


I 


0.4 


1 


(1.8 


n 


" .. . 


ChlcupD mwMrupontyii 


6 


2 3 


4 


3.2 


2 


1,4 


mm 














Otiier vytninunity in 


13 


4,9 i 


6 


4.B 


7 


5.0 


iheGr«ttt Lykci region 














Qilief i'ommuriity uu t- 


^4 


, 20.3 


23 


18,4 


31 


22M 
















TOTAL 


266 


100.0 


125 


1UQ,0 


14 1 





TABLE 16. Silt of community of rtsidtnsf at end of post 
high school di^ade of Ontonagon Co. 19S7 nigii 
Knooljunloni and seniors 



Sii§of comrnurilty 



Total 

No, % 



Malei 
Ho, % 



No* % 



village Glider 2,500 


I3U 


48.9 


64 


51.2 


66 


46,8 


Town or tfiiy 2,500 
to 10,000 


II 




1 


4.0 


9 


6.4 


City of 10.000 
to 100,000 


42 


I5.H 


25 


20,0 


17 


12J 


City over 100,000 


23 


8^6 


8 


6,4 


II 


10,6 


M^tropotltan yf^a 
ovif lOOgUOO 


34 




23 


18.4 


31 


' 22.0 


Mtlimry luay|ionipr 
indut€rt!iingnt size 


3 


I.I 


(1 


0.0 




2.1 


TOTAL 


266 


lOO.O 


125 


100,0 


141 


100.0 



ront ubionea of hilbrmaiilii In ihli arua roilaati Iti deulining 
egonomy. 

Of lilt 96 living Qutild§ Michigan after 10 years, about 
44% ilv§ in comrtmnltiii igaltored aro Great Lakes. 
The blggiit gatieentratlon out! Lakei region Is 

In suuthorn California, where IS membem of our sumple 
now reilde. The number llvlrig outside the Great Lakei 
region at the end of the decade (54) was not unlike thut 
s«on «f(t*r high school (56). The biggest dumge over (he 
period was In the number living In (he Greut takes region 



lb 



1 
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but outside Michlpn. This area 3€€0unt€d for 74 persont 
afttr high ichoal, but by th€ end of the dteidf, only 
42 remained. 

The distribution of residence by size of place at the end 
of the 10 years Is shown in Table 16. A majority live In 
urban areas of varying size, the rest in ruril edmmunities or 
in the open countiy^ Over one fourth are living in large 
€itl§i (ovir [ 00,000), i proportion iomewhat greater among 
femalet than males. This sex difference is genemlly consist 
tent with preferenee s txprti^d fn hl^ icho*^^ and with thi 
first I options to which former students moved. 

GtographiQ MobijiQr Patterns 

Only a small minority of the sample have been non- 
moblla or moved only once (Table I 7). A majority of the 
subjects liyed in 5 or more pkcef^ ^ during the deoade* 
Sometimes this simply reflects moves back and forth 
between 2 differfnt placesi but often it has meant exposure 
to many different communities, Thirty^one of the subjects 
had mo^'ed at lea^l once a yeariSnd one individual had had 
23 reside nces du ring the 1 0*year pirloU. See Tablis 18 and 
19 for summar/ of the extint and frequency of returns to 
Ontonagon Co, 

TABLE 1 7. Total number of residences durl^ the post high 
school de^de of Ontpnigon Co^ 1957 hi^ 
^hool juniors and senlori 



NcH of rtildf nets 



Toil! 
No. % 



Plaits 
No, % 



1 (never l^ft 


23 


8.5 


6 


4.7 


17 


12,0 


hom^ community) 












2 


14 


5.2 


3 


2.4 


11 


7 J 


3 


36 


13.4 


12 


9J 


24 


16,9 


4 


42 


15.6 


iO 


I5J 


22 


15.5 


5 - 


35 


13.0 


23 


I8J 


12 


8 J 




33 


12.3 


16 


m 


17 


12,0 


1 


26 


9*7 


II 




11 


7,7 


8 


17 


6,3 


. ■ 8. 


6.3 


9 


6,3 


9 




4*5 


7 


5 J 


5 




10 


11 


4.1 


4 


%\ 


7 


4 J 


11-15 


17 




10 




7 


4.9 


Over IS 


1 


1.1 


3 


2,3 


0 


0,0 


TOTAL 




100*0 


iJ7 


100.0 


143 


100.0 



Thiipattern of back'and-forth movement Is not restricted 
tothoie who happen to be living jn the county at the end of 



1^ The ttount Harts with the h>3me fidmrn unity and Ineludei all 
movts havinn any major or permanent ghafacter, or whlt*h In- 
volv$ exposure iq new mi dlTf^ritU plflCfi. Thui; diffmnt Uuty 
itationi tc whU^h an Individual was yfdir§d while in th^ mllltiiry 
iM^rvlce mfQ cQunt^d, ai ww the different MhuoU iit tended by 
them as clvlllini* Bummfr reiidinc^s bfiween coiiegt years In 
communitlii other thun th@ home community were counted bu t 
returns 10 the homi community Niwiin college yeari were not* 
In t'ttieii where un Individual moved biek and foflh between hU 
haina community In Qnianagon Co* and lome oiher area for 

r extended pefiudi of employments tiyh move ii younted. Ifenve^ 
the totali may ippear lomewhat innated compured to Mlf« 
: eiilmiitei by Indivlduir vuUeyti lingf the^^^ ciom 
J} lidered ;th@mielvei to havi^moved'! In going awiy to icHyol or 
Into the military iefvit*e, ott*. - : 



the decade, however* for many of those now living el«» 
where also roturiied I or more times. In fa^n. almoit40%of 
the latter moved hack twice or more. 

Within the total sample of former students, several 
groups are distinguishable in their varying residential ties to 
Ontonagon Co. There is a nnall group of "permanent non* 
migranli' -pf riohi who have never left the ir homeiuwiis. 
Another group of about 112 could be callted '-permanent 
migrants," having left after high school and never returned. 
Then there Is a la^e segment-about half the total sample- 
in an Intermediate category, exhibiting some degree of 
rtiidentlal vaeillatlon over the 10 y#ars« These individuals 
lived elsewhere for a while after hl^ school and returned to 
their hometowns on one or more oeeasions, some being In 
an "s'vay phaie" at the end of 10 years, othirs in a **feturn 
phw/' These three br^d groyps arc not fxdu^lve, iin<."e 
some lnH:ounty reiidents may leave in the future and some 
migrants may return. 

Former students living in their hometowns at the end 
of the decade were asked If they planned to move out of 
Ontonagon Co. Thoit living elsewhere were asked if they 
might move back* 

Data reveal that 3 1% of the lubjects anticipate another 
move, either out of or back to Ontonagon Co. (Table 20). 
Among those Hvjrg in the county at the end of the decade, 
about 1 gut of S felt there woi at leait a 50% chance of mov- 
ing away'i of those living outside tiie area, 1 out of 10 Indl* 
Cited a S0% chance or better of moving back. The propor- 
tion of thoie thinking about moving back Is about hairthot 
gonslderlng moving away, This may reflect the llinlted op* 
portynities available within the county to attract potential 
innilgrants. 

The pattern of residence at the end of the decade and 
the anticipated possibilities of moving back to or out of 
Ontonagon Co, seem to depend •generally on the level of 
attachment for the area, Our Informants were asked about 
their ttei to Ontonagon Co« Fifty'seven percent of those 
who lived there after 10 years categorized their ties to Ilie 
area as '•moderately strong" or "very strong"; only 35% of 
tlioie living elsewhere had such ties. But fewer than 6% of 
thoie living In^county Indicated ^-moderately weak" or "llt« 
tie Of no lies at oil" to Ontonagon Co,, while 27% of the 
non^reildentMO described their ties, The reit thougti t they 
had average ties to the area. 



AsseMment of Career 

During the reitudy the Intomanls Avere asked hew they 
thought "things (hadj turned out" compured with their high 
ichool expoctationi* The remales appear to be more sutl^ried 

Willi ihfir pfogrtii ihiin tlir mUei (Tttblf 3U 
about; 1 out of 10 In both gruupi was undecided. Thirty* 
eight percent of Ihe women and 35% of the men said thlfigi 
turned out Ntler than expect^ 12% of the nien and only 
5% of (he women felt they had turned out less wellrMost 
felt that thingihad turned out about ai they had e^tpecied 
they would. ^ 
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TABLE 18. Extent and fff quene>(a) of cireulaf mteration amonf Ontoni|on Co* I9S? hlth ^hool Juiiiurs and st nloni iivinfi 
in their home etimmunttiti at the tnd 01 the post high ^s^^ 





RtsUtfictifi 
homteomfnunity 
atei^of PIISD: 
Total 


Never lert 
comiiiunity 

■ 


Circulai fn^miiUi 
Left homt cQifiniynifx it Ifist 
onff ind rtiunied 


Frtqufftgy of ft tuf ii« 


TottI 


1 


■ y -J 




4 w mare 


Total- 
















No. 


at 


23 


sn 


42 


12 


3 


1 


: 


100 


28 . 


12 










Males 
















No. 


46 


6 


40 


28 


9 


2 


t - • 




100 


13 


87 


























No. 


35 


i? 


18 






! 


0 


' *^ 


100 


49 


51 











(allixffiit^prpponlonofp^rsonvwhum 

TABLE 19, Exttnt and frfqufncy(a) of circular migration amonf Ontonagon Co, 1 9S7 high school junior and senior living 
dutsldethalrhomeconnniunitiiiatthetn^ ■ 





Rfsldtncf ouciidi 

home community ai 
cndofPHSDr 
Totml 


Permiittnt 
N^cr re* 


Circulif mtpantii 
Lift hom4 immunity and 
ritutned ai least once 




ftirned to 

homt 
community 


Frequent of rftyrni 






Total 


t 


2 


3 


4 or more 




Total: 
No, 

% ■ 


185 
100 


112 
61 


73 
39 


45 


27 


I 


0 




No. 

% ... 


100 


46 

18 


33 
42 


21 


12 


0 


0 




Nu. 

% 


106 
100 


66 
62 


40 
38 


24 


15 


1 


0 





ru)lixteiii»proporllgn ufpenon* who rn^mtd and fiiurnsdi frequeneyonumbyr of llmei «ti Individual mliryted and reiurned. 

TABLE JiJ^'^g"*!^^^^'''^ probability of moving out of/bnck to OiUena|on Co, by Ontonagon Co. I9S7 high ichooljunlori 



Probiblilty 


IflNnilm 
Gitlmitf of Ihe chance 
of movliigout 

No. % 


If living outiUet 
^tlmste of the chince 
of moving bick 

No* % 


Mm than 75% 


3 


2,9 


4 




3.6 


50% to 75% 


J 


4.H 


0 




0.0 


About ld%*5o?r 


13 


12.5 


13 




8.6 


as%ao5o^ 


7 


6.7 


14 




9.3 




76 - 


UA 


m 




79.S 


TQTAL(a) 




100,0 . 


lit 




low 



(airour pefwinii living in j»U pHmn llvinii uutiidu of Ontonagon Co, did nut nniwcr thi? queitlon. 



Lmwdlthan 

Bfl Iff than ripcci^ 
Don't know 
TOTAL 



21 

iOJi 

93 
30 



8J M IIM 



5 J 

38.3 
13,0 

aSlfallOaO 119 100.0 133 iPO.0 



41.9 
36.9 
11*9 



49 
42 
14 



Alt 
3S.3 



$r 

SI 
16 



;\Handiai|iS;- ; 

With 10 y^rs of fexp§rien« behind thmn* imd tW b^iT?' 
ni of hindiighl, wliai tiyndieaps did Ihe (gmw hf^v sw^hoQl 
sludf nts Idtntiry in tiyinf to '*gtt oliaud"^? Llmlttd tduai* 
lion was by (ar iho blgpsi teior Idtn 
handicap to thf progrtsi of th (Tsble 22}, It Is 

neliriy 4 ifmei as prtvaient ai persbnarity problemi or mull* 
valion, 5 times u% importiiit u flninQial problemi^ and 8 
tlmeias impyrt^ntas inexperitnct of job ypportuni^ 

; ties. - - ■ ' ■ ' \ - - 

TABLE 22« Estimiites of the "^greatiit handt^pi to tthtlrj 
. ^ letting ahfad'Mn tne deoida itng^ 

By Ontonigon Co. 1917 hl^KhootJuniori and 
j lenior^ 



llindi^ip 



Total 



Males Ptmal^ 



Family abliiatlQnt (dep«tnd&nft, 
early mairl^f, marriaii prcH 
bltmi^m) 

Financial problimi (low In^omt, 
coii of llvlnii f tQ,) 

Job problimi (lack of inough 
jobs, poor Job opportunitki, 
laldof^ite,) 

Educatlofidl prbblami ilmk of 
fdugatloni poor tdu^atlon, Ucii 
of coU||fi lack of ikUled trains 
Initdifneultlfg in somplatlni 
further § du^Uon, laek of ifs» 
retarlai or itinoirgphly train* 
lnii,ft€.) 

Inf MperteniHi (lai^k of broad ti- 
pffitncti travfli et§i) 

Potltlai (not having ihf riiht 
connfcttoni, ti@,) 

Personility problem t (ynsure of 
lelfi IndeeiiioniSelf^oniQioui* ^ 
Aiii, lack of €onndanc« or d^ 
ilrd^ motivation or pirtonaJlty 
den^linii^lei or problimi^ un« 
certainty about foali, etc,) 

ilfnetiu phyd^af venditioni iiit» 

or Itealm probif ml 

Other 

No problf mt or handfcapt 
fxpffknctd 

Dun'i know or no opinion 
TOTAL 



114 



1.7 9.4 



7J I4J 



4.1 


5.2 .. 


3.9 


30.4 


40,0 


JIJ 


34 


i.a 


1.6 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


9a 




7.0 


i.2 


u - 




4.9 


4.3 






I9.t 


a4.s 


6.6 


2.6 ' 


10.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 



iums; or Dy iicaiiti proDiems, 

Evldcnim tliowi ^hts^ yo^^ 
inMfuiittntil to a succfssful the lack of it Is an 

Impediment. Still, more than a quarter of thcist responding 
to this qufitUin ftlt they hyd had no problemi or handicyps* 
or expfcwd no opinion abu^^^ " _ 

Infbrmints were also asked what things/^i 
would "do dlfrtrtnily if |thty] had it to do all over apin?** 
The patttm of response ii consistent with the previous 
r^ii deMii^ with tkpressed handkapt (Table 23). Wrty^ 
three peret nt of the mulei and 30% of the femalei felt they 
would have gotten niure a^ademle education during the 
deaade. If the percentagei who regreted not working harder 
in hi^i sehool or not having completed trade school educa* 
lion are added, the importance of educytion. ai tiieie youiig 
people now see it after 10 years of experience* is even 
■greater,::;; • ' 

iBetween 8 and 9% of the males thought they would have 
handled Uieir miittary obligatlonib dinarantly, while inialler 
percentages felt they would have entered a dirfereni line of 
work/Araited longer lo gtl niarried, or left the local area. 
Among the femalei, at least l /out of 10 ttit that It would 
have been bf tier to wait longer to get married, 

A little more than one quarter of the group had no 
e?cpreiied regreti concerning their cafeer experience during 
die post high school decade: While this percentage of *'sails* 
fled'V peripns li irnpfi^^ Ihe otiier three quarters did 
iKprQsssome dlMatisfactian with their sliuaiions, their main 
^ofiiplaint being Inadequate education. 



Reeommendatloni to the Local Schooli 

We oiked oyr jnfWmanis how thi local school iyslems 
could better prepare young peopfe f^^^ after Kigli 
school. They were also asked whai advice» If any^ tl^^ 
would offer lo young people iiow enrolled In school In 
an area. To the extcrit iheir; ihiiglus constiiu a valid re- 
flection on the exigencies of growliig up in Ontonagon Co., 
they may be Judged potentially relevant to the situaiion of 
olher young people now in school In rural areai. 

Many reipondenls hit the academic program sliould be 
slrengthened. Twenty-two percent thou|Jit more and better 
college prtpiratoryeqursessh 
urged more vocational trainlngi and an ^^^^ 
iuggiitfd improving thi couniiling prQgnimi. 

Other recontmendaiions included increasing the range 
and variety ofcaursen to choose fronu improving the diicl' 
pline and requiring more effort on the atudehtl* part, 
recruiting better teaching itaff and providing coursework in 
ipiciflc subject!, luch ai public speakings lex educalion. 
commuiUattton ttlllijetc* A num 
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T4BLE 23, Estimate of what subjecU would "du difftrent- 
|y if Jthfy] had it to do all over agai^^ 
decadf sinot htah sehool, by Ontonagon Co/ 
1917 hl^ school Junior md ^nlors 



Miles 



3.4 



4.3 



4.3 



42.7 



. ActtonCaligory 

Family (would hjvt willed to 7.6 
marrjr, wouldn't hiivB married 
so ^on or m youtigi WQuHn^t 
hive ifiarritd, hod so Riany 
chtldnin, eic) 

lliih ichuol (would have worked/ h6 
studied hiftfer whUe Hill in 
mgfilaryMcondary school, would 
have likeh golleg<^^rtp coursfi^ 
tougher courses whilt stili In hfeh 
school, would have taken school 
more i^rlously, prepared for cok 
lege, etc) ■• 

Line of work (would have changed 4 A 
lypf qf work I went IntOi woulfl 
have gotten a different Jo^i gone 
into another field, taken a dif^ 
ferent majors gone into busineis, 
started my own business, istc.) 

Academie eduoation (would 36«Q 
have ione to collfgf after 
lii^h school, i^one io a dif^ 
ferent school, furthe/ed my 
fducationi worked harder lii 
coilepi?, flni^ed schooi^ taktn 
nnished profettslonal nursing 
trilningi gotten a degree, etc,) 
Trade ichpol education (would 8.0 
have gone to trade school/ 
business or lecretarial school, - 
liken y course in buifntii^ , 
gone to nl^hi school^ laken a 
one year nursing course, etc.) 

Travel and migration (would 4,0 
have moved away from home^ 
traveled, gone to school aK/^y 
from home, gotten out ofthe 
local area, etc.) 

Miiliary service (would havu / 4,0 
joined the service^ wouldn't 
have waited to be drafted, 
would have stayed In the 
service. etc«) 

Pt^rsonulity (Would have been more QM 
aggreMivet declilve, leoftied lelf* 
cunfidence, lougM help or tieyk 
ment earlier, etc.) 

lkaith (WQUld have taken care of 0.4 0,8 
my healih iooneri ciCi) 

Olhcr ■- 4.0 2.6 

Would do nothing differently '24.4 lOJ 
Don't know Of no opinion 3,8 4*3 

TOTAL 100,0 100,0. 



3,6 



B.I 



0,8 



Females 
% 



It J 



3.0 



4,5 



30.1 



I O.J 



S,3 



0,0 



0.7 



0.0 



S.3 
27 J 
I J 
100,0 



comQlidattun of school diitrieti^^w^ an isienilal condition 
(qt Improvamint of tht syhool progrum, ^ 



IntoriTianiti wart aiked what rftommtndatlm^ 
would havo for a young person "now enrolled in school In 
pnlonagon Co. , , . regarding stay [ng or moving away 
sequent to his completing higli school." Four perc^snt advised 
dtflnltcly staying In the local area. Eight percent advised 

20. „.:VJ.^:..^.:-.^...: 



slaying in the local communiiy "If you can get 0 job and if 
you don't mind ihe disadvantages," Almost half of the group 
f47^)pve advice to leave the area to leek education and/or 
employmenr elitwhere; an addiiio 10% urged leaving 
"if you wanl better educational or occuputloiial opportuni- 
ties,*' : . .,. ■ - V' 'v' 

A ftw (about 2%) suggested leaving the area for a while 
and thcn returning, and others (6%) said to return only if 
jobs were available or "If you like the area." Nearly 1 1% 
rgmalned neutral or equivocal on just what was the best 
strategy, while an almost equal proportion simply did not 
know or had noadvice to offir. Asexpecled, those who had 
left ihecounty during the decade more often advised leaving 
than those who stayed in the area. 



SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 

The accelerating rate of technological and social change 
In ficint decades has afittted all areas orour nationai life. 
Not only have such Chan provided new opportunities and 
0 hlgjier standard of living for many people, but they have 
also meant new challenges and problems. Nowhere can this 
be bitter seen than in rural areas. Improvements I 
tural technology and the riductioii In the demand (or agri- 
cultural labor* consolidation of farm units,and the increas- 
ingly Intricate linkage of the rural to the urban Industrial 
aeonomyi have had an hnportant imppct on rural commune 
ities and on the careers of their young pcdple. Rapidly 
; changing Qondltions continually modify the career altertia- 
tives oiftheie young people, and have required a higli degree 
of adaptability on their part jn obtaining education and 
employment and; in deeldlng Avhere they would Ilka to live. 

This study foQUied on lom problemi associated with 
migration and social mobijlty of rural youth. Our canvas 
wasconnned toacruclal period of the life c^^lo* ftom about 
18 to 28. During this tlme'Span numefous decIs^ converge 
Qoriuirnlnjmlgfatlon,f^ 

Oiir reiearclvistrategy was lo that we solicited 

Infermntlon from the subjcQts at two^^^p^ 

near the end of hl^ school and again about 10 years later, 

. The research site was a remote In Michipn's Upper 
Paninsula. At one time lt§ economy was among the thriving 
eeonomles In the state, Today, while copper mining Is still 
very Itnportaiitj the area ftlli to sustain a fiilly'develbped, 
modern eqonomy. ; 

Wi choii this ilte for two reasons. Flrit/we wishe 
maximlie the rural outmlgraUoif phenomenon. Ba^ed ■ on 
regional overagesi Ontonagon Co, had a low level of living • 
and a imail proportion employed In manufoetiJ^^^ It also 
had a long history of net o^tmlg^^^^ 
to minimise the difngulty of data retrieval In the follow-up 7 
:study,;AVrftltJlp 

present In the Ontonagon Co, area would make It possible to 
readily locate our informants 10 years after graduation from 

high school. 
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Thi iltuatfon of the present sample of jtudents in 1957, 
as It emerges from our dataris that of a critical stage in 
their careers. It is a time of assessment of the many factors 
involved in, and the decisions affectingi later experience, 
/niere is a widespread, reaiistic anticipation of the necessity 
of leaving the area to obtain adequate imployinent or to 
get further education or training. Some of the students 
planned to leave on the basis pf the simple intuition that 
such experience would be instrumental to their growth and 
independence. Although some had the familiar complaints 
about a local area ("people don't mind their own business"*), 
c.vrtain of their attitudes had basis in objective fact; The 
post-high school education and yocntionil opp 
the immediate area ww^ inadequate cr nonexiste^^ 
students' sense of gloom about the. area (only a third felt 
their community's future looked bri^t) reflected the senti- 
ment of many local people. Most of the parents were agreed 
able to their children leaving for other places and expressed 
willingness to provide assistance during the process; . ^ 



This Is notTtojay,^rcourse^ that t^^^ 



i Many of these young people exhibited exceedingly higli 
occupational aspirations. Their migration expectations were 
instrumental hi their attempts to realize high OGcupation' 
al goals and thus an integfal part of their overall career 

-strategy. - . - — .j ■ :■ 

A majority of the subjects did subsequently move away 
from their home communitias, Only a small number stayed 
in the area throu^but^^^^^^^^^^ 

of those who left did so within the first several years;Many 
subjec ts m oyed ini t iaily f or the d irec t pu rp ose of 6b tai ning 
further education,; their destination being college towns. 
Others went to urban areas in the state and along the south* 
western shore of Lake Michigan to find work. 

T^e amount of mobiHty is quite surprising, with most of 
theie young ptpple^^ K moved 5 or mora times during 
the decade. Some had moved 8 or more timei . A cansidE^ r- 
able amoun t of back-and-for th mbvemen t bccuffed bt ; ween 
pnionagbn; Co;:and Qther^^^^ about Half ihe^ subje^^s 
moved away from, and 'back to, the county orte or mores 



the community in ^ which they had grown-up, Eviderice 
points to a substantial attachment , ^ile a majority expected 
to leave the area after hiili school^ minority of them 
were actually lookirig , fbfward to ; the prospect. Moreover, 
their residential preferences 20 years into the future reveal 
a consideribli sentiment for the Ontonagon Co. area; 




Ontonagon youth toda)%TMany/df^iK4^ 
leayli\g tomorrow (for 



l'\ -- A^ 11 f tlfe^bver i hal f the males,' and ' even a few^ females, • 
served in the armed forces; More than half completed some 
. form :of additional: training or education after hig 
with almost a third of the entire group obtaining college 
training. Oyer 50% of those who atterided college finished a^ 
:4=year degree; and about half of these 
advanced editcafion. 

By 1968, the subjects were dispersed throughout the 
occupational structure. A goodly number had attained 
professional status. Both skilled and semi-skilled occupat- 
h tions were also well represented. Among females the hi^iest 
; proportion had worked in clerical jobs, while others had 
been employed in service trades and some professional and 
^^H,: technical jobs. By the end of the ' 1 0-year perioH, however, 
-1: only about a third of the women were working outside the 
^ i , home. 

I^i^:^ Occupational achievement was related to residence. No! 
fei only did persons who left their home communities geneially 
do better than those who did not, but the level of the mi- 
^^jrantsV occupations varied with the size of the'comniunity 
in which tiiey \yere living. Persons who lived in urban areas 
fcisicmed to be faring better than those living in rural areas. 
P#Among the men, those living in small cities exhibited tlie 
i>V.liighest level of occupational achievement, 

\ Nearly half the subjects had attained incomes of $8*000 
Jor more within 10 years of higli school graduation. Fewer 
5than ten percent reported incomes similar to those of their 
513?^^^'^'^ ^0 years before. Even allowing for inflation, such 
M^trends imply a comparatively high overall degree of success 
^Jjmong these former rural higli school students. 

Most of the young people had married during the decade, 
MSmany within the first several years after high school. Mate 
^choice and the timing of marriage was related to geographic 
pobility and occupational achievement. In general, the 
earlier the marriage took place after high school the more 
Jikely^ die niiue would be from the home area. Persons who 
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. married early also tended to have children, soonerafter 
marriage and to have somewhat larger families, both abso- 
lutely and in the number of children born per year. More- 
over, early marriage was associated with lower rates of mi- 
gration out of the local area and with relatively modest edu- 
cational and occupational achievement. It is easy to see a 
cauial linkage in this sequence of events. It is a pattern in 
which earlier events tend to~impose limits oa later dterna^ 
tives. Early marriage tends to be acGompanied by early de- 
pendency, which results in reduced mobility and the advan- 
tages it makes possible, particularly further education and 
a wider range of occupational choice. 

Most of our informants felt, in retrospect, that it is 
necessary for young people to leave the area after hi^ 
. school to pursue desirable career objectives; In additidh, 
some evidently feel that such departure -is important in 
establishing oneself as an independent adult and in gaining 
some degree of-sophistication; Wliile many seemed to leave 
the door. open, for returning, fw.speciflcally urged it as an 
objective. This would tend to reinforce the impression that ■ 
many of these young people themselves will be more or less 
permanently located away from the local area, despite their 
widely expressed nostalgia and sentiment for Ontonagon 
Co. . 

The literature on rural-urban migration presents two 
essentially incompatible views of the potential migrant: In 
one view the migrant, is seen as the prototype of economic 
man. ready to move to whatever destination in responie to 
Tmanclal advantage, In the other, the migrant is seen as 
enmeshed in a network of friends, relatives and kin. He is 
viewed as being flrmly tied to his birthplace and the process 
of migration is considered painful and socially costly. • 

: Our data suggest jhat . each view is an exaggeroted char-- 
acterization of contemporary migrants. We find that mi- 
gration is generally viewed as normative behavior, and the , 
process of migration is not considered painful nor 

socially. costly, It is also clear that many parents iprepare 
their children for this event and expect they .will move 
away. . 

We found attachment to the local area and to kin strong : 
amongmany of the migrants. But this attachment, allgviated 
by occasional return trips, correspondence, telephone, and 
other sporadic contacts, was not viewed as incompatible 
with residence elsewhere, often a great distance away." 
Satisfactory adjustnient of most migrants in destination 
, .areas appears to have been made with relatively little diffi^ 
culty. At the same time, a large proportion benefitted from 
the mediation of friends and relatives In the areas of desti- 
nation. 

A considerable body of literature finds the rural migrant 
to the city at a disadvantage in the urban labor market/Thls 
disadvantage accrues, according to the literature, to those - 
inadequately, trained and inadequately attuned fo urban 
life; We cannot, unequivocally challenge these fmdingsrbut 
our CO n of youth exhibits remarkable achievement in 
ineomt ,-nJstaJus. There is reason to believe that the cohort 



Studied may differ somewhat' from other rural young people 
in the value placed on education as a medium for social 
mobility. : 

The existing literature on rural-urban migration rarely 
does justice to the phenomenon of return-migration. When 
the return-migrant is considered, he is pften viewed as a 
failure in the urban labor market. Our data challenge the 
notion that the return-migrant has simply failed to adapt 
successfully elsewhere. A large proportion had returned for 
carefully calculated reasons, in some instances to render 
badly-needed services in the local area. Few had been 
fa?lures elsewhere. Not an insignificant proportion of the 
return-migrants were, in reality, "multiple migrants." That 
is, they had moved away, then returned for various periods 
of time, only to n^/ove away again, 

The overall record of our informants is one of a higli 
frequency of mobility and an unusually high level of 
achievement, both educational and occupational. This is in 
contrast to the findings typically reported for rural youth 
in the literature, and offers considerable encouragement in 
terms of the capacity of such young people, at least from 
areas like Ontonagon Co., to cope with the many challenges 
and problems in finding a ';mche" in a rapidly changing and 
increasingly urban society. 
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